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THE ARGUMENT. 



At the time when this speech was delivered, (b.c. 
66,) Cn. Pompeius Magnus was the favorite of the Roman 
people, but was regarded with suspicion by the Senate. 
The year before, (b.o. 67) he had been invested, by the 
Lex Gabinia, with the supreme command over the Med- 
iterranean, and its coast for 50 miles inland, for three 
years, in order that he might suppress the terrible 
pirates, which he did in three months. In the mean 
time the third war against Mithridates VI. Eupator, 
king of Pontus, now in alliance with his son-in-law 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, was turning to the dis- 
advantage of Rome ; the career of success which Lucullus 
had met with, from B.C. 74 — 68, having been checked 
by the mutinous spirit of his troops. His lieutenants, 
M. Fabius Adrianus and C. Triarius, were successively 
defeated, and he himself was superseded by the incom- 
petent consul M. Acilius Glabrio. Mithridates recovered 
most of his kingdom, and pressed on Cappodocia. At 
this juncture, (b.c. 66) the tribune C. Manilius proposed 
that Pompeius, then in the south of Asia Minor, should 
be invested with the supreme command in Asia, in 
addition to his Mediterranean command. The proposal 
was carried, though opposed by the majority of th^ 



ii THE ARGUMENT 

senatorial party, for whom Q. Lutatius Catulus and 
Q. Hortensius spoke. Prominent amongst its supporters were 
C. Julius GaBsar and M. Ttdlius Cicero, who generally 
adhered to the optimates, or senatorial party. This speech 
was the first which Cicero delivered from the rostray 
before the people, on an affair of state. It is a fine 
specimen of the moderate style of eloqence. The argu- 
ment comprises three sections. The first deals with the 
the necessity of the war against Mithridates; the second, 
with its signal importance; the third, after a general 
discussion of the requisites for a great general, goes on 
to prove that in Pompeius they are all united, and that 
he is the only man who can bring the war to a prosperous 
issue. This last part of the speech is a model of laudatory 
rhetoric. The hatred of Cicero's friends, the elites, for 
LucuUuB, and perhaps Cicero's gratitude for his election 
as aedile, quaestor, and now as praetor, may account for 
his apparent desertion of his party on this occasion. 
Whether he was honest or not at the time, at all events 
he subsequently admitted that he had advocated the wrong 
cause. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

I. Although your presence in such. numbers has 1 
always seemed to me most gratifying, and this place 
(has always seemed) most dignified for pleading, most 
honourable for delivering a speech, Eomans, yet not 
(only) my own will at present, but the plans of my life, 
adopted /rom my entrance upon the life of a cUizen, have 
excluded me from this pathway to fame, which always 
has been mpst open to every-one most deserving. For 
whereas previously, on account of my youth, I have 
not as yet ventured to aspire to the influence of this 
place, and I concluded that nothing ought to be brought 
hither except (what had been) perfected toUh all one's 
powerSy and worked out with diligence, I have thought 
that all my time should be devoted to the requirements 
of my friends. Thus, while this place haa never been 2 
free from those who were defending your cause, my own 
exertions also, purely and irreproachably employed about 
the dangers of private (individuals), froni, your judg- 
ment have gained the most honourable recompense. 
For when, on account of the adjournment of the comitiai 
I was three times declared first praetor by all the cen- 
turies, I easily understood, Eomans, both what 

A 
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opinion you had formed of me, and what (line of 
conduct) you prescribed to others. Now, since there 
is in me as much influence, as you have willed there 
should be by conferring honours upon me, and as much 
ability in pleading, as the almost daily exercise in speak- 
ing has been able to bring to an energetic man from for- 
ensic practice, certainly if there be any influence in me, I 
shall use it before those who have given it to me, and 
if I can accomplish anything by speaking, I shall display 
it to those especially, who by their decision have thought 
that some recompense should be conferred upon that 
3 qualification also. And further I see that this especially 
is justly to be rejoiced in by me, that in this to me 
unusual mode of speaking from this place, a cause has 
been presented of such a character, that in it language can 
be wanting to no one. For I have to speak of the un- 
rivalled and surpassing merit of Cn. Pompey : and of 
such a subject it is more difficult to find an end than a 
beginning. Consequently I have to seek not so much 
abundance (of material) as some limit in describing it. 



CHAPTER 11. 



And in order that my speech may commence from that 
point from which all this cause originates, an important 
war, and oi^e perilous to your tributaries and allies, 
is being waged (against you) by two most powerful 
kings, Mithridates and Tigranes; the one of whom, 
having been left, (i.e. not completely conquered), and 
the other having been attacked, consider that an oppor- 
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tiinity has been offered to them to seize upon Asia. 
Letters are daily brought from Asia to Eoman knights, 
most honourable men, whose large capital is at stake, 
locked up in collecting your revenues; and they have 
entrusted to me, in consideration of the connection 
which I have with that order, the cause of the republic 
and the dangers of their own affairs : (these letters 5 
state) that many villages of Bithynia, which is now 
your province, have been burnt to ashes : that the 
kingdom of Ariobarzanes, which is bordering on lands 
tributary to you, is completely in the power of the 
enemy; that Lucullus, after having accomplished great 
exploits, is retiring from that war; that for him who 
shall succeed him it is not enough to be prepared to 
conduct so great a war ; that one man is demanded and 
sought out by all the allies and citizens as the general 
for that war, that this same one alone is feared by 
the enemy, and no one besides. 

You see what the (state of the) case is : now consider 6 
what must be done. It seems to me that I ought to 
speak in the first place concerning the nature of the 
war, in the second place concerning its importance, then 
concerning the selection of a general. The nature of 
the war is of that kind which ought especially to excite 
and inflame your minds to the desire of persevering 
(in it) : (it is a war) in which the glory of the Eoman 
people is at stake, (a glory) which has been handed 
down to you by your ancestors, both great in every 
respect, and supreme in military affairs; the safety of 
your allies and friends is at stake, for which your an- 
cestors have waged many and most important wars; 

a2 
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the most certam and the greatest revenues of the Eoman 
people are at stake, and if these be lost, you wUl look in 
vain for the ornaments of peace and the resources of 
war; the property of many citizens is at stake, for 
whom you ought to consult, both for your own sake 
and for that o£ the republic. 



CHAPTER III. 



7 And since you have always been desirous of renown 
before all other nations, and eager for praise, you must 
wipe out that stain, contracted in the last Mithridatic 
war, which has now thoroughly sunk into and become 
permanent in the name of the Roman people, that he, 
who in one day, throughout all Asia, in so many cities, 
by one messenger and by the intimation of one (single) 
letter, marked down Roman citizens to be put to death 
and butchered, has not only as yet received no punish- 
ment worthy of his own crime, but from that time until 
now the three and twentieth year is reigning, and is 
reigning in such a manner, that he does not wish to 
conceal himself in Pontus nor even in the recesses 
of Gappadocia, but to emerge from his hereditary kingdom 
and to busy himself among lands tributary to you, that 

8 is in the (very) foreground (lit. light) of Asia. For 
as yet our commanders have contended with that king so 
as to carry off from him the tokens of victory, not 
victory (itself). L. Sulla has triumphed, L. Murena 
has triumphed over Mithridates, two very brave men 
and very distinguished generals, but they have so 
triumphed, that he (Mithridates) (although) routed and 
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defeated remained king. But however praise most be 
given to those commanders in that they did do some- 
thing, pardon must be granted in that they left some- 
thing to be done, because the state of public affairs 
recalled Sylla from that war into Italy, and Sylla 
recalled Murena. 



CHAPTER IV. 



But Mithridates devoted all the remaining time, not 9 
to (secure) forgetfulness of the old war, but to a pre- 
paration for a new one : who, after he had been building 
and equipping very large fleets, and had been getting 
together mighty armies from whatever nations he could, 
and had been pretending (all the time) that he was 
preparing war against the inhabitants of the Bosphorus, 
his neighbours, sent ambassadors and letters even into 
Spain to those commanders, with whom at that time 
we were waging war, in order that, since in two places 
very distant (from one another), and (situate) in very 
different (regions) war wa^ being carried on by land 
and sea, according to one plan, by two armies of the 
enemy, you, embarassed by a contest in two places (at 
once), might have to contend for empire itself. But 10 
however, the danger on one side, that from Sertorius 
and . from Spain, which had far more support and 
strength (in itself), was warded off by the divine 
wisdom and extraordinary valour of On. Pompey : 
(while) on the other side affairs were so managed by 
L. Lucullus, a most distinguished man, that those great 
and brilliant successes at the beginning, seem to be 
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(justly) attributed, not to his good fortune, but to his 
valour, but these latter (events), which have happened 
lately (seem attributable), not to his fault, but to his 
ill-fortune. But concerning Lucullus I shall speak on 
another occasion, and I shall so speak, Eomans, 
that it will be seen that neither just praise has been 
withheld from him by my speech, nor false (praise) 
11 assigned to him : as to the dignity and glory of your 
empire, since that is the first part of my speech, con- 
sider what feelings you think you ought to entertain. 



CHAPTER V. 



Your ancestors often carried on wars, when your 
merchants or shipowners had been somewhat insult- 
ingly treated : you, when so many thousands of Eoman 
citizens have been massacred by a single despatch and 
on a single occasion, with what feelings I pray ought 
you to be (stirred) ? Because (their) ambassador had 
been addressed somewhat haughtily, your fathers 
willed that Corinth, the light of all Greece, should be 
destroyed : will you suffer that king to be impunished, 
who put to death an ambassador of the Roman people, 
(a man) of consular rank, (after he had been) torment- 
ed with chains and scourging and every kind of punish- 
ment ? They did not endure that the liberty of Romsui 
citizens should be lessened : will you disregard life 
snatched away?. Th^ followed up the privilege of 
embassy outraged (only) by a word: will you leave 
(unavenged) an ambas^dor, put to death with every 
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kind of torture ? Take care lest, as in them it was most 12 
honourable to hand on to you such great renown of 
empire, so to you it may be most disgraceful not to 
be able to defend and preserve that which you have 
received. 

What (more shall I say) ? that the safety of your 
allies is called into the greatest danger and risk, with 
what feelings I pray ought you to bear this? King 
Ariobarzanes has been driven out from his king- 
dom, an ally and friend of the Eoman people; two 
kings are threatening all Asia, most hostile not only 
to you, but also to your allies and friends ; and all the 
cities throughout all Asia and Oreece are compelled 
to look out eagerly for your help on accoimt of the 
magnitude of the danger ; they neither dare to demand 
from you a particular general, especially when you 
have sent them another, nor do they think that they 
could do that without the greatest risk. They see and 13 
perceive this same thing which you (see), that there 
is one man, in whom all (qualities) are (united) in 
the highest degree, and that he is close at hand, on 
which account they are the more grieved to lose his 
help : by whose mere arrival and name, although he 
came (only) to the maritime war, yet they perceive that 
the attacks of the enemy have been repressed and 
retarded. These men, since it is not allowed them to 
speak freely, silently entreat you to think them also, 
like the aUies of other provinces, worthy of having their 
safety entrusted by you to such a man, and on this 
account even more so, because in other cases (ceteros) we 
send into a province with (absolute) authority men of 
such a character, that, even if they defend it from the 
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enemy, yet their own arrival among the cities of allies 
does not differ mnch from an assanlt of the enemy: 
this man they used to hear of (only) previonsly, now 
they see him present^ (a man) of such moderation, such 
gentleness, such humanity, that those seem to be the 
most happy among whom he remains for the longest 
time. 



CHAPTER VI. 



14 Whekefokb, if on account of (their) allies, (al- 
though) themselves provoked by no injury, our ances- 
tors waged war with Antiochus, with Phflip, with the 
^tolians, and with the Carthaginians, with what 
earnestness is it proper for you, exasperated by unjust 
acts, to defend the safety of your allies along with 
the dignity of your empire, especially when your 
greatest revenues are at stake % For the revenues of 
other provinces, Eomans, are only just great enough, 
that we can scarcely be satisfied with them for de- 
fending the provinces themselves : while Asia is so 
rich and fertile, that both in the productiveness of 
its soil and the variety of its fruits and the extent 
of its pastures and the multitude of those things which 
are exported, it easily excels all (other) countries. 
Therefore, this province Eomans, if you wish to retain 
(that which tends to) advantage (in time) of war and 
dignity (in time) of peace, must be defended by you, not 
only from calamity, but even from the fear of calamity. 

15 For in other matters, when calamity comes, then loss is 
sustained : but in (the case of) revenues not only the 
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approach of evil, but even the fear itself (of it) brings ca- 
lamity. For when the forces of the enemy are not far dis- 
tant^ even if no invasion is made, yet the stock is deserted, 
the tillage of land is abandoned, the sailing of mer- 
chants is stopped. Therefore neither from the seaports, 
nor from tithes, nor from rent for pasture, can (any) 
revenue be maintained; wherefore often the produce 
of a whole year is lost by one rumour of danger and 
one alarm of war. What, I pray, do you think ought 16 
to be the feelings, either of those who pay taxes to us, 
or those who manage and collect them, when two kings 
with very great forces are near at hand ? when one 
inroad of cavalry can in a very short time carry off the 
revenue of the whole year? when the farmers of the 
revenue think that they mabtain at great risk the very 
large numbers of slaves which they have on the pas- 
tures, which (they have) in the fields, which (they 
have) in the harbours and coast-guard posts % Do you 
think that you can enjoy those things, unless you 
shall preserve those who are productive to you, not 
only, as I previously said, freed from calamity, but 
even from the fear of calamity 1 



CHAPTER Vn. 



And this too is not to be neglected by you, which 17 
I had proposed to myself as the last (point to be 
mentioned), when I began to speak about the nature 
of the war, that it affects the property of many Roman 
citizens : to whose (interests), in consideration of your 
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wisdom, Eomans, attention most be carefolly paid 
by you. For the farmers of the revenue, men most 
honourable and most wealthy, have directed their 
speculations and resources to that province, whose 
property and fortunes of themselves ought to be a 
care to you; for if we have always considered the 
revenues to be the sinews of the state, certainly we 
shall rightly call that order of men, which manages 

18 them, the support of the other ranks. In the next 
place, of the other companies, men clever and indus- 
trious, are some themselves trading in Asia, for whom 
in their absence you ought to consult^ and some of 
them have large sums of money invested in that 
province. It will be (the part) therefore of your 
humanity to protect a great number of those citizens 
from calamity, (and the part) of your wisdom to per- 
ceive that the calamity of many citizens cannot be 
separated from (that of) the state. For in the first 
place this is of little consequence, that we, when the 
farmers of the revenue have lost the taxes, should 
afterwards regain them by victory; for neither will 
those same men have the means of bidding for them 
back on accoimt of their calamity, nor (will) others 

19 (have) the inclination on accoimt of their fear. In 
the next place (that lesson) which that same Asia 
and that same Mithridates taught us at the beginning 
of the Asiatic war, that indeed certainly, made wiser 
by calamity, we ought to retain in our memory. For, 
at that time, when, in Asia, very many persons had 
lost large fortunes, we know that at Eome by the 
stoppage of payments credit fell. For in a single state 
many men cannot lose their property and fortunes, 
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so as not to involye more with them in the same 
calamity. From which danger protect the republic, 
and believe me, as to that which you yourselves see : 
our present credit and system of finance which exists 
at Eome and in the forum, is bound up with those 
Asiatic money transactions and is based upon (them) > 
those cannot fall, (in such a manner) that these shall 
not fall with them, imdermined by the same motion. 
Wherefore consider whether you ought to hesitate 
to apply (yourselves) with all zeal to that war, in which 
the glory of your name, the safety of your allies, your 
greatest revenues, and the property of numerous citizens 
joined with that of the state is defended. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Since I have spoken about the nature of the war, 20 
now I will say a few words about its magnitude. For 
this may be affirmed, that the nature of the war is (one) 
so necessary, that must be waged, but it is not so 
great that it must be feared. On this point the great- 
est care must be taken, lest perchance those things, 
which ought most diligently to be guarded against, 
should seem to you worthy (only) of contempt. And 
that all may understand that I bestow on L. Lucullus 
as much praise as may be due to a brave hero and 
wise man and great general, I assert that at (the time 
of) his arrival the very numerous forces of Mithridates 
were furnished and equipped with all things (necessary), 
and that a city of Asia most renowned and to us most 
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friendly, (namely the city) of the Gyzicenes, was be- 
Beiged by the king himself with a very numerous 
force, and (was being) attacked most vigorously, which 
(city) L. Lucullus by his valour, perseverance and 
wisdom has freed from the most extreme dangers of 

21 a seigej that, by the same commander, a fleet large 
and well-equipped, which, fired by party spirit, imder 
Sertorian officers, was being hurried against Italy, 
was overcome and sunk; moreover that great forces 
of the enemy were destroyed in many battles, and 
that Pontus was opened to our legions which before 
had been closed to the Eoman people from every line 
of approach j that Sinope and Amisus, in which towns 
there were palaces of the king, furnished with and 

- filled full of all kinds of things, and other cities of 
Pontus and Gappadoda in great numbers by his mere 
approach and arrival were taken j that the king (him- 
self), stripped of the kingdom of his father and grand- 
father, has betaken himself as a suppliant to other 
kings and other nations : and that all these (exploits) 
have been achieved while the allies of the Eoman 
people were secure and their revenues untouched. I 
think that this is praise enough, and so (expressed), 
Bomans that you may perceive this, that by none of 
those who oppose this law and measure, has L. Lucullus 
been similarly praised from this place. 



CHAPTER IX. 



22 Perhaps now it will be asked, how, since these 
things are so, can a great war be remaining? Learn 
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this, Eomans; for not without cause this seems 
to be asked. In the first place, Mithridates fled from 
his own kingdom in the same manner as from the 
same Pontus that celebrated Medea is said formerly 
to have fled, whom they assert in her flight to hare 
scattered the limbs of her brother in those places, . 
where her father would be likely to pursue her, so 
that the scattered collection of them, and the grief 
of her father might delay the rapidity of pursuit. In 
the same manner Mithridates, when flying, left in 
Pontus all that vast quantity of gold and silver and 
of all the beautiful things, which he had both inherited 
from his ancestors and (which) he himself in the former 
war had heaped together into his kingdom plundered 
from all Asia. While our men are too diligently collect- 
ing all these, the king himself escaped from their hands. 
So grief checked the former in the eagerness of pursuit, 
joy (checked) the latter. In this alarm and flight 23 
Tigranes, king of Armenia, received him, and encourag- 
ed hiTTi when distrusting his own affairs, and when 
depressed raised him, and when ruined restored him. 
Into whose kingdom after L. Lucullus had come with 
an army, more nations also were roused against our 
general. For fear was infused into those nations, 
which the Eoman people never thought either should 
be provoked by war or put to any test: there was 
also another deep and violent suspicion, which had 
pervaded the minds of those barbarous nations, that 
our army had been brought into those regions for 
the sake of plundering a shrine exceedingly rich and 
most revered. Thus nations many and great were 
being stirred up by a certain new alarm and fear. But 
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our army, although it had taken the (capital) city of 
the kingdom of Tigranes, and had experienced success- 
ful encounters, yet, on account of the exceeding great 
distance of those localities, and through a longing 
for their own (absent friends), was becoming disturbed. 

24 Here I shall not now _ say more ; for this was the 
result, that a speedy return from those places rather 
than a further advance into them was being desired 
by our soldiers. But Mithridates had already both 
strengthened his own army, and was being assisted 
(by reinforcements) of those who had collected them- 
selves from his kingdom, and by many promiscuous 
reinforcements of many kings and nations. For this 
we have commonly heard is thus wont to occur, that 
the fallen fortunes of kings easily Trwve many mm of 
power to pity, especially (in the case) of those who 
are either kings (themselves) or live under kingly 
power, so that to them the name of king appears 

25 to be great and sacred. Therefore, although con- 
quered, he has been able to accomplish as much as 
when safe he never would have dared to hope for. 
For when he had betaken himself into his own king- 
dom, he was not content with that which had happened 
beyond his hope, that he should ever (again) reach 
that land, after he had been expelled from it, but 
he made an attack upon our army (although it was) 
renowned and victorious. Allow me in this place, 
O Eomans, as poets are wont to do, who write of 
Boman affairs, to pass over our disaster, which was 
so great, that no messenger from the field of battle, 
but a report (arising) from conversation brought (the 

26 news) to the ears of the general. Hereupon, at (the 
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time of) that very misfortune and most heavy milUary 
blow, L. Lucullus, who yet to some extent perhaps 
might have been able to remedy those calamities, having 
been compelled by your order, because by ancient 
precedent you thought a limit should be put to the 
length of command, dismissed part of his soldiers who 
had now served their tirae^ and handed over part to 
M. Glabrio. I pass over many things designedly, but 
these things you can see through by deductions, how 
great you ought to consider that war to have become, 
which the most powerful kings undertake in common, 
(which) disturbed nations are renewing, (which) fresh 
nations are taking up, (and which) the new general 
sent by us receives with a veteran army defeated. I 
seem to myself to have spoken words sufficiently numer- 
ous, (to show) why this war was necessary by its very 
nature, dangerous by its extent : it remains that it 
appears that I must speak about choosing a general 
for that war, and setting him over such important 
affairs. 



CHAPTEE X. 



I WISH, Romans, that you had so great a supply 27 
of brave and honest men, that this might be a difficult 
deliberation for you, whom in particular you think 
should be set over such great affairs and so great a 
war I But now, since Cn. Pompeius is the only one, 
who has not only surpassed the glory of those men 
who now exist, but also the memory of the past by 
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his mUUary capacUyy what circumstance is there which in 
this case can make the mind of anyone doubtfull 
28 For I thus think, that in a general of the first rank 
these four qualities ought to exist, knowledge of mili- 
tary affairs, valour, authority and good fortune. Who 
then ever was or ought to be more skilled (in military 
knowledge) than this man ? who from school and the 
training of boyhood, during a most important war 
and with enemies most actiye, went out to his father's 
army and to the discipline of military service; who 
from the end of his boyhood was a soldier in the 
army of the greatest general, and when entering on 
manhood (was) himself the general of the greatest 
army; who has engaged with the enemy more often 
than anyone has contended with a (private) foe, has 
carried on more wars than others have read of, has 
utterly reduced more provinces than others have wished 
for ; whose manhood was trained to the knowledge of 
military affairs, not by the precepts of others but by 
his own commands, not by defeats in war but by 
victories, not by campaigns but by triumphs. In shorty 
what description of war can there be, in which the 
unhappy condition of the state has not given hiTn 
practice. Civil war, African war. Transalpine war, 
promiscuous war of states and most warlike nations, 
servile war, naval war, varied and far distant kinds 
both of wars and of enemies, not only waged by this 
one man, but even (successfully) carried through, declare 
that there is nothing placed within (the range of) 
military experience which ean escape the knowledge 
of this man. 
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CHAPTER XL 

But further, what statement can be found corres- 29 
ponding to the yalour of Gn. Pompeius ? what is 
there which anyone can bring forward either worthy 
of him, or new to you, or unheard of by anyone 1 For 
neither are those (regarded as) alone the qualifications 
of a general, which are commonly thought so, (viz.) 
energy in business, fortitude in dangers, industry in 
acting, rapidity in executing, wisdom in foreseeing, 
which (qualities) are (found) as great in this one man, 
as they have not been (found) in all other generals 
whom we have either seen or heard of. Italy is (my) 30 
witness, which that celebrated conqueror himself L. 
Sylla acknowledged to have been liberated by the 
valour and assistance of this man: Sicily is (my) 
witness, which, when surrounded on all sides with 
many dangers, he freed, not by the terror of war, 
but by the promptitude of his wisdom : Africa is (my) 
witness, which, overwhelmed by mighty forces of 
enemies, overflowed with the blood of those same (ene- 
mies) : Qaul is (my) witness, through which for our 
legions a way into Spain was opened by the slaughter 
of the Oauls: Spain is (my) witness, which has very 
often seen very many enemies defeated and prostrated 
by this man : Italy is (my) witness a second time and 
oftener, which, when it wa. being oppressed by a 
disgraceful and dangerous servile war, entreated aid 
from this man though absent, and that war, weakened 

and diminished by the expectation of him, by his 

• B 
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31 (actual) arrival was removed and buried : now indeed 
by this time all sea-coasts (are my) witnesses, and 
all foreign nations and tribes, in short aU seas, both 
as wholes^ and on the separate coasts all the bays 
and harbours. For what place throughout the whole 
sea during these years either had so strong a garrison, 
as to be safe, or was so hidden as to escape (his) 
notice ? Who put to sea, who did not expose himself 
to the hazard either of death or slavery, since he had 
to sail either in the winter or with the sea crammed 
full of pirates? Who would ever have imagined that 
this war, so great, so disgraceful, so long protracted, so 
widely distributed and dispersed, could be brought 
to an end by all our conmianders in one year, or in 

32 all (the) years (of his life) by one commander ? What 
province have you held free from robbers during these 
(latter) years ) What revenue has been safe for you % 
what ally have you defended? To whom have you 
been a protection with your fleets ? How many islands 
do you suppose to have been deserted, how many 
cities of allies to have been either abandoned through 
fear, or taken by pirates % 



CHAPTER XII 



But why do I mention distant events 9 This has 
been formerly, has been the characteristic of the Roman 
people, to wage war far from home, and with the 
bulwarks of its power to defend the fortunes of its 
allies, not its own habitations. Shall I say that during 
these (latter) y^^ the sea has been closed to our allies, 
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when your own armies have never crossed over from 
Brundusium except in the depth of winter? Shall I 
complain that those (ambassadors) who were coming 
to you from foreign nations were captured, when the 
ambassadors of the Eoman people had to be ransomed ? 
Shall I say that the sea has not been safe for merchants, 
when twelve axes (=two prsetors) have fallen into 
the power of the pirates ? Shall I mention that Cnidus 33 
or Colophon or Samos, most illustrious cities, and in- 
numerable others have been taken, when you know 
that your own harbours and those harbours from which 
you derive your life and breath, have been in the 
power of the pirates % Are you indeed ignorant that 
the harbour of Caieta, much frequented and very 
full of ships, under the very eyes of the prsstor, has 
been plundered by pirates? and that from Misenum 
the children of that very man, who formerly had waged 
war there with the pirates, had been carried off by 
the pirates 1 For why should I complain of the disaster 
at Ostia, and that stain and disgrace of the state, at the 
time when, almost under your very eyes, that fleet, 
over which a consul of the Eoman people had been 
placed in command, was taken and destroyed by the 
pirates? immortal Godsl could the incredible and 
divine valour of one man in so short a time bring so 
much light to the state, that you, who lately used 
to see before the mouth of the Tiber the fleet of the 
enemy, should hear that now there is not one ship 
of the pirates within the mouth of the (Atlantic) Ocean? 
And although you see with what rapidity these things 34 

have been carried but, yet they must not be passed 

b2 
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(over) by me in my speech. For who, ever, either 
through the desire of transacting business or of ac- 
quiring gain, was able, in so short a time, to visit 
so many places, to accomplish such long journeys, as 
rapidly as, under the leadership of Gn. Pompeius, an 
aMacking fleet of such force* (tanti belli impetus) has 
performed its voyage? (a leader) who, when the sea 
was not yet fit for sailing, came to Sicily, explored 
Africa, came into Sardinia with a fleet, and fortified 
these three granaries (frumentaria subsidia) of the state 
35 with ^ost powerful garrisons and fleets. From thence 
when he had betaken himself to Italy, the two Spains 
and Cisalpine Gaul having been strengthened with 
garrisons and ships, vessels also having been sent to 
the coast of the Illyrian sea, and into Achaia and every 
part of Greece, he furnished the two seas of Italy 
with very large fleets and very strong garrisons, while 
he himself, when he set out from Brundusium, on the 
forty-ninth day (after) added the whole of Sicily to the 
empire of the Eoman people : all the pirates who were 
any where (to be found) were partly captured and slain, 
partly surrendered themselves to the authority and 
power of this one man. This same man did not take 
away from the Cretans the hope of surrender, when they 
had sent to him even into Pamphylia ambassadors and 
intercessors, and he required hostages. Thus Cn. Pom- 
peius at the end of winter prepared for, at the commence- 
ment of spring imdertook, and by the middle of summer 
terminated a war so great, so lasting, scattered so 
■ « ■ I I., I 

* Lit. —Storm or attack of so great a war. 
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far and wide, by which war aU tribes and nations 
were being distressed. 



CHAPTER Xin. 



This is the divine and incredible virtue of this 36 
commander : what (more shall I say) ? the other quali- 
ties, which a little before I had begun to mention, 
how great and how numerous they are! For sknU in 
carrying on war is not alone to be sought for in a 
consummate and perfect commander, but there are 
many eminent qualities (which are) the handmaids and 
companions of this virtue. And in the first place, with 
how great uprightness ought your generals to be (en- 
dowed) ! in the next place with how great moderation 
in all things! how great honour, how great affability, how 
great talent, how great humanity ! and to what extent 
these (qualities) exist in Cn. Pompeiuslet us briefly con- 
sider; for they all exist in the highest degree, Eomans, 
but these (qualities) can be perceived and ascertained 
more by comparison with others, than themselves by 
themselves. For what commander can we count as such 37 
at ally in whose army centurionships are being sold and 
have been sold ? what high or noble thoughts can this 
man have concerning the state, who, either through 
desire of (retaining) his province, has divided among 
the magistrates the money taken out of the treasury 
for carrying on the war, or through avarice has left 
it at Rome on usury 9 Your murmur of assent shows, 
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O Eomans, that you seem to recognise (the persons) 
who have done these things : but I name no one : 
wherefore no one can be angry with me, except (the 
person) who -previously shall be willing to confess 
(it) concerning himself. Wherefore, on accomit of this 
avarice of our generals, who is ignorant how great 
calamities our armies bring, wherever they come ? Call 

38 to mind the marches, which, during these (latter) years, 
our generals have made in Italy through the lands 
and towns of Roman citizens: then more easily you 
will determine what you may think is done among 
foreign nations. Whether do you think that during 
these (latter) years more cities of the enemy ,have 
been ruined by the arms of your soldiers, or (more) 
cities of allies by the winter quarters (of your soldiers) ? 
For neither can a general control an army who does 
not himself control himself, nor can he be strict in 
judging (others) who does not wish others to be strict 

39 judges towards himself. Here can we wonder that 
this man is so far superior to others, whose legions 
arrived in Asia in such order, that not only (no man's) 
hand in so numerous an army, but not even (any man's) 
footstep is said to have injured any peaceful person f 
But now every day reports and letters are brought 
to us, (which tell us) how our soldiers pass their time 
in winter quarters. (These letters show), not only that no 
compulsion is applied to any one to incur expense 
about the soldiery, but that it is not even allowed 
to anyone who wishes, (to do it). For from the winter 
and not for avarice our ancestors wished that there 
should be a shelter under the roofs of (our) allies 
and friends. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Come now, in other matters reflect of what modera- 40 
tion he is (possessed). Whence do you think that so 
great celerity and such inconceivable rapidity was 
attained) For (it was) not any extraordinary power 
of rowers, or unheard of skill in steering, or any new 
winds, (which) so quickly carried him to the most 
distant lands, but those circumstances, which are wont 
to delay others, did not stop him : avarice did not call 
him aside from his settled route to any plunder, nor 
lust to pleasure, nor luxury to enjoyment, nor the 
reputation of a city to make its acquaintance, in short 
toil itself did not (call him aside) to rest; lastly, the 
statues and pictures and other ornaments of Greek 
towns, which others think should be carried away, 
these he did not think should even be visited by him. 
Therefore all now in those localities look upon Cn. 41 
Pompeius as some-one not sent from this city, but 
descended from heaven; now in short they begin to 
believe, that there (really) were Bomans formerly of this 
same moderation, (a fact) which was now beginning to 
appear to foreign nations incredible and falsely handed 
down to memory; now the splendour of your empire 
is beginning to bring light to those nations ; now they 
understand that not without cause their ancestors, 
at that time, when we used to have magistrates of 
such moderation, chose rather to be subject to the 
Boman people than to rule over others. Besides now 42 
so easy (is) the access to him even of private persons, 
so unhindered are said to be complaints concerning 
injuries (on the part) of others, that he who in dignity 
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is superior to the noblest, in easiness of access seems to 
be on a par with the very lowest. At the present time 
how much influence he possesses by his wisdom, how much 
by the authority and fluency of his speaking, in which 
(quality) itself there is a certain imperial dignity, you, 
Eomans, have often experienced from this very place. 
But how greatly do you think his good faith to be 
valued amongst allies, which (even) all enemies of 
all nations have judged most inviolate % At the present 
time he is (possessed) of such humanity, that it is 
difficult to be asserted, whether the enemy when fight- 
ing have more feared his valour, or when conquered 
have loved his gentleness. And (after this) will any- 
one doubt but that to this man this so great war 
ought to be entrusted, who seems to have been bom 
by some divine wisdom for the purpose of finishing all 
wars within our recollection % 



CHAPTER XV. 



43 And since influence also has much weight in con- 
ducting wars and in military command, certaiuly it is 
a matter of doubt to no one, but that in this respect 
that general is especially powerful. But who is ig- 
norant that it very greatly matters in conducting wars, 
what the enemy, what our allies thiok about our 
generals, when we know that men, in the most im- 
portant affairs, are influenced by (common) opinion and 
(common) report, no less than by any sure (method 
of) reasoning, either to despise or fear, either to hate or 
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lovel What name therefore ever in the whole world 
was more illustrious (than that of Gn. Pompeius) ? 
whose achievements are equal (tQ his) ? concerning 
what man have you, — a circumstance which especially 
creates authority, — ^passed such great and so honourable 
resolutions 1 In truth do you think there is anywhere 44 
any coast so deserted, whither the fame of that day 
has not reached, when the whole Boman people, the 
forum being crowded, and all the temples being com- 
pletely filled, from which this place coidd be seen, 
demanded Cn. Pompeius alone as their general for a 
war affecting in conmion.all nations ) Therefore to say 
no more, and not to confirm by the examples of others, 
how great weight influence has in war, from this same 
Cn. Pompeius let examples of all brilliant exploits be 
derived : for on the very day on which he was appoint- 
ed by you as general over the maritime war, there 
jsuddenly ensued such great cheapness of provisions, 
after the greatest want and scarcity of grain, from our 
hope in this one man and from his name, as scarcely in 
(a time of) the greatest fertility of the soil a long-con- 
tinued peace could have produced. Now too, when a 46 
disaster has been experienced in Pontus, (arising) from 
that battle, about which a short time since I un- 
willing reminded you, when our allies had become 
alarmed, and the power and courage of the enemy had 
increased, and the province had not a sufficiently strong 
guard, you would have lost Asia, Bomans, unless at 
the decisive moment itself of that (critical) time, by 
some divine interposition, the (good) fortune of the 
Roman people had brought Gn. Pompeius into (the 
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nei^boiirhood of) those regions. His amval both 
checked Miihridatee when poffed np with nnwonted 
Tictoiy, and dekyed Tigranes when threatening Asia 
with great forces. And will anyone doobt what he 
will accomplish by his yalonr, who has accomplished so 
much by his (mere) influence t or how easQy, by his 
conunand and with an anny, he will preserve the 
allies and revenuesy who has defended them by his 
mere name and by the report (of his coming) 1 



CHAPTER XVL 



46 Gome now, how great does this drcnmstance declare 
the influence of that same man (to be) amongst the 
enemies of the Boman people, tiiat^ from places so 
far distant and so difierently situated, in so short a 
time, all (these enemies) surrendered themselves to 
this one man: that the ambassadors of the Cretans, 
when our general and his army were in their island, 
came to Cn. Pompeius to lands almost the most distant^ 
and said that all the states of the Cretans were willing 
to surrender themselves to him 1 What f Did not that 
same Mithridates send an ambassador to that same 
Cn. Pompeius even into Spain ? a man whom Pompeius 
has always considered an ambassador, (although) those, 
to whom it Was annoying that (an ambassador) had 
been sent to him rather than anyone else, preferred 
that he should be considered a spy rather than an 
ambassador. You are able therefore now to determine, 
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Bomans, (with reference to) this influence, increased 
(as it has been) by many subsequent achievements 
and your important resolutions, how much you think it 
will avail with those kings, how much amongst foreign 
nations. 

It (now) remains that — ^just as it is proper for men 47 
(to speak) concerning (a matter within) the power of 
the Gods, I should speak timidly and briefly concern- 
ing good fortune, which no one is able to guarantee 
concerning himself, (but which) we are able to remem- 
ber and to commemorate concerning another. For I 
judge thus, that to Mazimus, Marcellus, Scipio, Marius 
and other great generals, not only on account of (their) 
valour, but also on account of their (good) fortune, 
very often commands were entrusted and armies com- 
mitted. For there has been in truth, in the case of 
some very illustrious men, a certain good-fortune provi- 
dentially added for their grandeur and glory and for 
successfully carrying out great achievements. But 
concerning the good-fortune of this man, about which 

1 am now treating, I will use such moderation in 
speaking, not so as to assert that good-fortune is 
placed in his power, but so that we may appear to 
remember the past, to hope for the future, lest my 
language should seem to be either displeasing to the 
immortal gods, or ungrateful. Therefore I am not 48 
about to mention, what great exploits he achieved 

at home and abroad, by land and by sea, and with 
what great good fortune, so that to his wishes always^ 
not only the citizens assented, the allies complied with 
them, the enemy obeyed them, but even the wir 
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and tempests favoured them: (but) I shall state just 
this very briefly, that no one has ever been so pre- 
fiumptuonSy as (even) silently to dare to hope for from 
the immortal gods so many and such great favours as 
the immortal gods have bestowed on Gn. Pompeius : 
and that this may be his assured and lasting (possession), 
O Eomans, both for the sake of the common safety and 
of the empire, and (for the sake) of the man himself, 
you ought to wish and hope, as (I think) you really do. 
49 Wherefore since both the war is so necessary, 
that it cannot be neglected, so important that it must 
be conducted with the greatest care, and since you 
are able to set over it a general, in whom there 
is a most consummate knowledge of war, conspicuous 
valour, most renowned influence, eminent good-fortune, 
have you any scruple, Eomans, about applying 
this great advantage, which is offered and given you 
by the immortal gods, for the preservation and ag- 
grandisement of the state ? 



CHAPTER XVII. 



60 BXJT if Cn. Pompeius were at this time a private 
citizen at Eome, yet he ought to be selected and 
sent out to such an important war: (but) as it is, 
since to other exceeding great advantages this fortunate 
circumstance also is joined, that he is present in these 
very same countries, that he has an army, that from 
those who have (another army), he can at once receive 
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it, what are we waiting for ? or why do we not — the 
immortal gods being our leaders — commit this same war 
also of the kings to that same (general) to whom the 
other (wars) have been entrusted with the greatest 
safety to the state ? 

But, (you will say), a man most illustrious, most 51 
attached to the state, favoured by your most diginified 
bounties, Q. Catulus, and also (another map) endowed 
with the highest embellishments of honour fortune 
virtue and talent, Q. Hortensius, (both) dissent from 
this opinion : (men) whose weighty opinion with you 
on many occasions I confess has had much influence, 
and ought to have influence ; but in this case, although 
you are aware of the conflicting opinions of men most 
brave and most illustrious, yet, laying aside these 
opinions, by the very case itself and by reason we 
can search out the truth, and on this account the more 
easily, because all those things which as yet have been 
asserted by me, those very same men grant to be true ; 
both that the war is necessary and important, and that 
all the highest (qualifications) exist in Cn. Pompeius 
alone. What then says Hortensius? If to one man 52 
all things are to be entrusted, that Pompeius alone is 
the most worthy, but that to one man however all 
things ought not to be entrusted. That objection has 
already become obsolete, having been refuted by fact 
much more than by words. For you the very same 
man, Q. Hortensius, in accordance with your exceeding 
fluency and eminent facility in speaking, both in the 
senate, against a brave man A. Gabinius, said many 
things weightily and elegantly, when he had promul- 
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gated a law about appointing a single commander 
against the pirates, and from this very same place you 
53 made a long speech also against that law. What) at 
that time, by the immortal gods, if your influence had 
had more weight with the Eoman people, than the 
safety and true interest of the Eoman people itself, 
should we at this day be in possession of this glory 
and this empire of the world 9 Or did this then seem 
to you to be empire, when the ambassadors, quaestors, 
and pnetors of the Eoman people were being taken 
(prisoners)? when from all our provinces we were 
being cut o£f from intercourse both private and public % 
when all seas were so closed against us, that we could 
not now transact any business beyond the sea^ either 
private or public 1 



CHAPTEE XVni. 



64 What state previously ever existed — ^I do not 
speak (of that) of the Athenians, which is said 
formerly to have held a very wide power over the sea, 
(I do) not (speak of that) of the Carthaginians, who 
were very powerful with their fleet and in maritime 
affairs, nor (of that) of the Ehodians, whose naval 
discipline and glory has lasted even to our recollection — 
what (state I say) ever before was so weak, (what) 
island so insignificant, as not (to be able), itself by its 
own power, to defend its own harbours and fields, and 
some part of its territory and maritime coast 9 But, by 
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Hercules, for some years in succession before the 
Gabinian law, that Eoman people, whose name even 
within our memory has remained invincible in naval 
battles, lost a great and by far the greatest part not 
only of its usefulness, but of its dignity and domin- 
ion. We, whose ancestors conquered with their fleet 55 
Antiochus the king, and Perses, and in all naval battles 
defeated the Carthaginians, men in maritime affairs 
most thoroughly trained and thoroughly equipped, we 
were able in no place now to be equal to the pirates : 
we who previously used to hold not only Italy secure, 
but were able to guarantee the security of all our allies 
in most distant coasts by the influence of our empire, 
at that time, when the island of Delos, — situated so far 
away from us in the Mgeoxi sea, whither all (merchants) 
from every side used to resort with their merchandise 
and freights, filled with riches, small (in extent), with- 
out a wall, — ^used to fear nothing, (we) the same (people) 
were now obliged to avoid, not only the provinces 
and maritime coasts of Italy and our own harbours, but 
even the Appian road. And (yet) in those times the 
magistrates of the Roman people were not ashamed 
to ascend to this very place, although our ancestors 
had left it to us adorned with naval trophies and the 
spoils of fleets. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Wfth a good intention at that time, Q. Horten- 56 
sius, the Roman people thought that you, and others 
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who were of the same opinion, nttered those things 
which you felt, but nevertheless in a case affecting the 
common welfare this same Eoman people preferred to 
obey their own feeling of anger rather than your 
influence. Therefore one law, one man, one year not 
only freed us from that misery and disgrace, but even 
brought it to pass that at length we shoidd truly seem 

67 to rule all tribes and nations by land and sea. On 
which account to me it seems even the more unworthy, 
that as yet an endeavour has been made to thwart, 
shall I say Gabinius or Pompeius or both, a fact which 
is the more true, in order that A. Gabinius should not 
be appointed lieutenant to On. Pompeius when request- 
ing and demanding (him). Is not he, who demands for 
so great a war a lieutenant whom he wishes for, 
competent to obtain his request, when others have 
brought out (with them) whatever lieutenants they 
wished, to pillage the allies and plunder the provinces 1 
Or ought that very man, by whose law safety and 
dignity has been secured to the Boman people and to 
all nations, to be without a share of the glory of that 
commander and that army, which was appointed by 

68 his advice and at his riskt Or could C. Falddius, 
Q. Metellus, Q. Caelius Latiniensis, Cn. Lentulus, all of 
whom I mention with all respect, when they had been 
tribunes of the people, in the very next year be (ap- 
pointed) lieutenants: (and) in (the case of) Gfabinius 
alone are they so precise, (a man) who, in this war, 
which is being carried on according to the Gfabinian 
law, (and) in (the case of) this commander and this 
army, which he himaalf appointed thioa^ yon, oog^t 
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even to enjoy special privileges? Concerning whose 
appointment as lieutenant I hope the consuls will 
bring a motion before the senate: and if they 
hesitate or prove reluctant, I declare that I will bring 
forward a motion, nor shall the hostile edict ci any- 
one deter me from defending your right and favour, 
relying on you ; nor will I listen to anything except the 
the protest (of the tribunes), concerning which, as I think, 
those very men, who are threatening, wiU again and again 
consider what (privilege) is allowed (them). In my 
opinion indeed, O Eomans, A. Gabinius alone is asso- 
ciated as partner with Cn. Pompeius in the maritime 
war and (his) achievements, because the one, with (the 
assistance of) your votes, assigned to one man alone 
the management of that war, (while) the other brought 
it to an end when assigned and undertaken. 

XX. The remaining point is that it seems that I 59 
must speak concerning the influence and opinion of 
Q. Gatulus. Who, when he asked of you, if you were 
to place all (your hopes) on Cn. Pompeius alone, if 
anything should befal him, in whom you would be 
likely to have any hope, received the splendid harvest 
of his own virtue and worth, in that you all, almost 
with one voice, declared that you would fix your hope 
on himself. For truly he is such a man, that no matter 
is so great or so difficult, which he cannot both manage 
by his wisdom, and defend by his integrity, and carry 
through by his valour. But in this very matter I differ 
from him entirely, that, in proportion as the life of 
men is less certain and less lasting, on this account 

the state, whilst this is allowed by the immortal gods, 

c 
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ought the more to avail itself of the life and valour of a 
60 most distinguished man. But, (he says), "let nothing 
new be done contrary to the traditional jpradice {exempla 
ac instituta) of our ancestors." I will not assert in this 
place, that our ancestors always during peace obeyed 
custom, during war, expediency, and that they always 
adapted the calculaiicytis of new measures to the new 
circumstances of the timss; I will not assert, that two 
most important wars, the Punic and the Spanish, 
were carried through by one commander, and that 
two very powerful cities, which were very greatly 
threatening this empire, (namely) Carthage and Nu- 
mantia, were destroyed by the same Scipio ; I will 
not remind you, that lately it was so determined 
by you and your ancestors, that the hope of the empire 
should be rested in C. Marius alone, so that the same 
(general) should conduct the war with Jugurtha, the 
same with the Cimbri, the same with the Teut5nes : 
(but) recollect, in the case of Cn. Pompeius himself, 
in whose case Q. Catulus wishes no innovation to be 
resolved upon, how many innovations have been made 
with the most complete sanction of Q. Catullus. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



61 What (was there) so unprecedented as for a young 
man of private rank to raise an army at a critical period 
of the state 1 (But) he did raise one ; (what so un- 
precedented as for him) to take the command over it ? 
(Yet) he did take the command ; (what so unpreceden- 
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ted as) to carry on the undertaking successfully under 
his own guidance 1 (Yet) he did cany it on. What 
so contrary to custom as that, to a very young man, 
whose age was far short of (that necessary for) sena- 
torial rank, a command and an army shoidd be entrusted, 
that Sicily and Africa should be committed to his care, 
and the war to be carried on in that province 1 He 
acted in these provinces with unprecedented blame- 
lessness, firmness, and valour; he brought to an end 
a most important war in Africa, he brought home his 
army victorious. What indeed (is there) so unheard of 
as for a Eoman knight to obtain a triumph 1 yet that 
circumstance also the Eoman people xiot only has 
lived to see, but has thought that they ought to flock 
to see it and celebrate it with universal enthusiasm. 
What so imusual as, when there were two most illus- 62 
trious and most brave consuls, that a Eoman knight 
should be sent as proconsul to a war most important 
and most formidable 1 (Yet) he was sent. On which 
occasion indeed when there was some-one in the senate 
who said, that a private individual ought not to be 
sent as a proconsul, L. Philippus is reported to have 
declared, that according to his opinion he would send 
him not for one consul, but for both the consuls. 
Such great hope of successfully managing (the affairs 
of) the state was settled on him, that the duty of two 
consuls was entrusted to the valour of one yoimg man. 
What so unprecedented, as that, having been freed 
from the laws by a decree of the senate, he should be 
appointed consul before he was allowed by the laws 
to hold any other magistracy) what so incredible as 
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that a second time a Eoman knight, by a decree of 
the senate, should obtain a triumph ? Whatever inno- 
vations have been made in case of all other men in the 
memory of man, (all) these (put together) are not so 
63 many as these which we see in this one man. And 
these instances, so numerous, so important and so 
novel, have originated in (the case of) this same man 
from the influence of Q. Gatulus and of other very 
honourable men of the same rank. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 



Wherefobe let them take care, lest (this) should 
be (considered) a most unjust and intolerable (thing), 
that their authority (in matters) concerning the dignity 
of Gn. Pompeius has always been approved by you, but 
that your decision concerning this same man, and the 
authority of the Eoman people is disregarded by them, 
especially when now, by the right belonging to it, 
the Eoman people, in (the case of) this man, can defend 
its own authority even against aU who dissent (from 
it), because, when those very same men objected, you 
selected him alone from all, (as the one) whom you should 
64 appoint over the war with the pirates: But if you did 
this rashly, and consulted too little for (the interest of) 
the state, then rightly they are endeavouring to regu- 
late your inclinations by their own counsels: but if 
you had at that time a deeper political insight, (if) you, 
m spite of their resistance, by yourselves conferred 
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dignity on this empire, safety on the world, at last let 
those distinguished men confess, both for themselves 
and for others, that obedience mu^ be yielded to the 
authority of the whole Roman people. 

And in this war with Asia and with the kings, not 
only that military valour, which is unprecedented in 
Cn. Pompeius, but other qualities also of mind, both 
great and numerous, are required. It is a difficult 
matter in Asia, Gilicia, S3rria, and in the kingdoms of 
nations in the interior (of the country), for our com- 
mander so to be occupied as to think of nothing else 
but of the enemy and of glory. In the next place, even 
if there are some who, by their modesty and self- 
control (are) more likely to keep within bounds, yet 
no one thinks that they are such, on account of the 
number of covetous men. It is difficult to tell you, 65 
O Eomans, in what great odium we are (placed) among 
foreign nations, on account of the arbitrary conduct 
and injustice of those, whom we have sent to them 
during these (latter) years (invested) with (military) 
command. For what temple in those lands do you 
think has been treated with religious respect by our ' 
magistrates ; what city held sacred ; what private house 
has been sufficiently closed and fortified? And now 
rich and well supplied cities are sought out, against 
which some pretext for war can be brought on account 
of their avaricious lust for plundering. Willingly 66 
would I discuss these things openly with Q. Gatulus 
and Q. Hortensius, most distinguished and illustrious 
men; for they know the wounds of our allies, they 
see their calamities, they hear their complaints. Do 
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you think that in behalf of allies you are sending an 
army against enemies, or, imder pretence of (acting 
against) enemies, (that you are really sending it) against 
allies and friends 9 What state is there in Asia, which 
can hold in check the arrogance and insolence, not 
only of a general or his lieutenant, but (even) of one 
military tribune % 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



Wherefore, even if you have anyone who may 
appear to be able to vanquish the king's armies m a 
^pitched battle, (coUatis signis), yet, unless that same 
(general) shall be (one), who can restrain himself from 
the money of the allies, who (can restrain himself) from 
their wives and children, who (can restrain) his hands, 
eyes and desire from the ornaments of their temples 
and towns, and from the royal gold and treasure, he 
will not be a fit person to be sent to this war with 
67 Asia and with the kings. Do you imagine that any 
city has been (held to be) tranquillized, which is rich 1 
or that any is rich which seems to them to be tran- 
quillized] The sea-coast, Romans, begged for Cn. 
Pompeius not only on account of the glory of his 
military achievements, but also on account of the 
moderation of his mind. For it saw that (it was not) 
the praetors (who) were enriched yearly from the money 
(granted to them from the) public (treasury), except 
a few of them, nor did they gain anything else with 
fleets that existed but in name {dassvum nomine), except 
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that, by sustaining losses, we should seem to be 
covered with greater disgrace. Now forsooth, those 
men, who think that all (offices) ought not to be con- 
ferred on one man, seem to be ignorant, with what 
rapacious desire, with what sacrifices, with what bar- 
gains, men set out for their provinces : just as though 
we cannot see that Cn. Pompeius is great, both by his 
own virtues, and also by (comparison with) the vices 
of others. Wherefore be not willing to hesitate about 68 
entrusting all things to him alone, who, in the course 
of so many years, has been found (to be) the only one, 
at whose arrival in their cities with an army the allies 
rejoice. 

But if, Romans, you think that this (view of the) 
case should be confirmed by authorities, you have as 
an authority P. Servilius, a man most skilled in wars 
of all (kinds) and the most important affairs, whose 
achievements by land and sea have stood forth so great, 
that, as you are debating the question of war, no one 
ought to be for you a more weighty authority; you 
have Curio, a man (distinguished) by your highest 
favours and by the greatest achievements, and endowed 
with consunmiate talent and prudence : you have Cn. 
Lentulus, in whom, from the ample honours (conferred 
on him) by you, you all recognise that there is the 
greatest prudence and the greatest vigour; you have 
C. Cassius, (a man) of unprecedented integrity, merit, 
and firmnesss. Wherefore consider, whether, on the 
authority of these men, we seem to be able to give an 
answer to the objection of those who differ from us. 
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CHAPTEK XXIV. 

69 And since these things are so, G. Manilius, in the 
the first place I very greatly praise and approve this 
your law and intention and opinion; in the next 
place I exhort you, with the support of the Roman 
people, to continue in your opinion, and not to fear 
the violence or threats of anyone. And, first of all, I 
think that there exists in you sufficient courage and 
perseverance; secondly, when we see tcT be present 
here with such great zeal, so great a multitude as now 
a second time we behold in appointing this same man, 
what reason is there why we should doubt either about 
the matter itself or about our power of carrying it 
through ? But I (as regards myself), whatever there is in 
me of zeal, wisdom, industry, talent, whatever (in- 
fluence I possess) through this kindness on the part 
of the Roman people and this power as prsetor, what- 
ever I can do by my influence, loyalty, and perseverance, 
all this I promise and place at the disposal of you and 
the Roman people for accomplishing this purpose; 

70 and I call to witness all the gods, and those especially, 
who preside over this place and temple, who look 
very closely into the minds of all those who apply 
themselves to state aflioirs, that I am not doing this at 
the request of anyone, neither as if I thought that the 
favour of Cn. Pompeiua would be gained for me by 
this measure, nor that I might seek thereby for myself, 
from the greatness of anyone (else), either protection 
against dangers, or an increase to my honours, because 
we shall easily repel dangers, as a man ought, protected 
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by our integrity \ but we shall obtain distinction, not by 
(any) one man, nor from (services which we can render 
from) this place, but by that same laborious course of 
life of ours, if your favour shall assist. Wherefore, 71 
whatever has been undertaken by me in this cause, 
Eomans, I assure you I have undertaken all that for 
the sake of the state; and so far am I from seeming to 
have aimed at any favourable influence for myself, that 
I know that I have incurred much enmity, partly secret, 
partly open, (which it was) not necessary for me (to have 
incurred), (but which will prove) not disadvantageous 
for you. But I have determined, Eomans, that I, 
invested with this post of honour, loaded with such 
great favour from you, ought to prefer your wishes, 
and the dignity of the state, and the safety of the 
provinces and the allies, to all my own advantages 
and interests, 
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College, cr. Svo 3/- 

The abore TnmBlation In under the*direction of W. E. Hbitlavo, KJL, the Editor of the 
Taxt, with Notes, for the Syndics of the University Press. 

FLAUTUS MEUAEOHHI. 

With English Notes, and Literal Translation, by Aubrey Stewabt, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, cr. Svo interleaved, 6/- 

PLATO'S APOLOGY AND OEITO, 

A New and Literal Translation of, with Notes, by Rev. 
W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Assistant 
Master at Rugby. Cr. Svo 3/* 

S0PH00LE8 AJAX; 

from the Text of W under, with copious JEnglish Explanatory 
Notes, &c. ; by D. B. Hickie, LL.D., Head Master of Hawks-' 
head Ghrammar School, 12mo. clotb, 2/6 or interleaved 3/- 

TESEKOE FHOBiaO, 

Literally Translated, with Notes, by Aubrey Stewart, M.A.^ 
late Fellow of Trinity College, cr. Svo (Shortly) 

TIEGIIin 51NEID0S, Lib. HE. k IV. 

With Critical and Explanatory Notes, and a New Literal Transla- 
tion. By J. Perkins, M.A, Fellow and Tutor of Downing 
College. Cr. Svo cloth, 5/- interleaved. 

VrRGILn iEIinSIDOS, Lib. V. & VL 

Literally Translated, by E. S. Crooke, B.A., cr. Svo 2/- 

VIBGILn iElNEIDOS, Lib, XIL 

With English Notes, and tk Literal Translation; by J. Dsnman, 
B.C.L., of St John's College, Cambridge, cr. Svo. interleaved, 

4/6 

XEKOPfiON'S ANABASIS. Books L & n. 

Literally Translated, cr. Svo. 1/6. 

ZEirOPHOlirS anabasis, Books m. & IV. 

From the Text of Bornemann and Dindorl, with English Notes, 
and a Literal Translation, By the Rev. Edoab Sandsb- 
80K, M.A., late Scholar of Clare GolL cr. Svo interleaved, 6/- 
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ZEITOFHOFS OTBOF£DIA, Books 711. k YHL 

Literally translated, by G. H. Cbosse, M.A. ic M.Ij. Caius 
College, Cambridge. (Shortly.) 

ZEITOFHOFS ANABASIS, Books YL &; VIL 

With JSngluh Notes, and a Literal TransUUion, cr. 8vo. doth, 
interleaved, 6/- 

OAHBBIDOE OOLLEGE EXAHHSTATIOK FAFEBS, 

In Abithhetic and Algebba, a Collection of, as given at all 
the Colleges. 8vo. 6/- In PLANE TRIGONDMBTEY, 
8vo. 8/- 

ELEMEir TABT HTDEOSTATIOS : 

Its principles explained, illustrated, and applied, by John 
Thublow, B. a., Conville and Caius College, Head Master 
of Modem Department, Bossall SchooL cr. 8vo. cloth 2/6 

EdOLID, 

Enunciations and Oobollabies of the Fbofositions of 
the FiBST Six Books together with the Eleventh. 18mo 
sewed, 6d, The same, witn Figures, 1/- 

A FIBST OOUESE of MATHEMATIOS, 

comprising Arithmetic, Algebra, Statics, and Hydrostatics, as 
required for the Ordinary B. A. Degree, with Examples and 
a Key; by the £ev. J. Hattebsley, M. A., St John's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 4/- 

A SFEOULATIOir GONOEEUIirG MOLEOULAE FHTSIOS ; 

By A. J. Stevens, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, 8vq cloth, 1/- 

MATHEMATIOAL QUESTIOITS, 

of the Senate-Souse Examination Papers for Honours, from 
1838 to 1849. arranged in order according to Subjects, by 
the Bev. A. H. Fbost, M. A., St JohiPs College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 8/- 

BOOK OF HINTS for the "FBEVIOUS" k "GEITEBAL" 
EXAMINATIONS, 

Containing Paley Verses, The Synoptic Gospels, Acts of the 
Apostles, Important Formulae in Trigonometry, Mechanics, and 
BCydrostatics. Fscp. 8vo 1/- 

THE OHEMIGAL FBOOESSES OF THE BBTTISH FHAE- 
MAOOFEIA, 

and the Behaviour, with Be-A^ents, of their Products, by 
Henbt J. GhubcH. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo. sewed, 3/- 
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